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ABSTRACT 


Continuous exploration of the chemical space of molecules to find ligands with 
high affinity and specificity for specific targets is an important topic in drug discovery. 
A focus on cyclic compounds, particularly natural compounds with diverse scaffolds, 
provides important insights into novel molecular structures for drug design. However, 
the complexity of their ring structures has hindered the applicability of widely 
accepted methods and software for the systematic identification and classification of 
cyclic compounds. Herein, we successfully developed a new method, D3Rings, to 
identify acyclic, monocyclic, spiro ring, fused and bridged ring, and cage ring 
compounds as well as macrocyclic compounds. By using D3Rings, we completed the 
statistics of cyclic compounds in 3 different databases, e.g., ChEMBL, DrugBank, and 
COCONUT. The results demonstrated the richness of ring structures in natural 
products, especially spiro, macrocycles, fused and bridged rings. Based on this, three 
deep generative models, namely VAE, AAE, and CharRNN, were trained and used to 
construct two datasets similar to DrugBank and COCONUT but 10 times larger than 
them. The enlarged datasets were then used to explore the molecular chemical space, 
focusing on complex ring structures, for novel drug discovery and development. 
Docking experiments with the newly generated COCONUT-like dataset against three 
SARS-CoV-2 target proteins revealed that an expanded compound database improves 
molecular docking results. Cyclic structures were exhibited the best docking scores 
among the top-ranked docking molecules. These results suggest the importance of 
exploring the chemical space of structurally novel cyclic compounds and continuous 
expansion of the library of drug-like compounds to facilitate the discovery of potent 
ligands with high binding affinity to specific targets. D3Rings is now freely available 
at http://www.d3pharma.com/D3Rings/. 


INTRODUCTION 


Cyclic compounds play an important role in drug development. Among the top 
200 pharmaceuticals based on the retail sales in 2021, compiled by M. Haziq Qureshi 
from the University of Arizona, 113 are small-molecule drugs and 112 are cyclic 
compounds. Among the 112 cyclic-compound drugs, 76, 8, and 2 drugs contain fused 
or bridged ring, macrocycle, and spiro ring structures, respectively. Cyclic compounds 
also account for a considerable proportion of recently approved small-molecule drugs 
against COVID-19, such as Paxlovid, a combination of the 3CLpro inhibitor 
Nirmatrelvir and the antiviral small molecule Ritonavir developed by Pfizer, the 
RdRp inhibitor Molnupiravir jointly developed by Merck and Ridgeback, the 3CLpro 
inhibitor Ensitrelvir developed by Shionogi, and the RdRp inhibitor VV116 developed 
in China.!* 

Studies on molecular skeleton analysis have been evolving due to advancement in 
computational chemistry, cheminformatics, etc. A conventional method to define the 
scaffold of a molecule is the Murcko framework proposed by Bemis and Murcko.®%7 
This method breaks down a molecule into ring systems, linkers, side chains, and the 
Murcko framework—a combination of ring systems and the linkers in the molecule. 
Based on the Murcko framework, an approach called Scaffold Tree (ST) introduces a 
hierarchical tree to describe ring systems, where rings are iteratively pruned one by 
one according to a set of prioritization rules until only one ring remains.’ Similarly, 
the SCONP approach first trims all the terminal side chains in a molecule to obtain a 
scaffold.’ Scaffolds obtained in this manner are hierarchically grouped by establishing 
parent-child relationships among the scaffolds, with parent scaffolds representing 
substructures of the child scaffolds. The parent-child relationships are then combined 
into a classification tree. 

Graph theoretic approaches have played a pivotal role in classifying and 
analyzing of ring systems within molecular structures. By representing chemical 
compounds as graphs, with atoms as nodes and bonds as edges, graph theory provides 


a powerful framework for understanding the connectivity and topology of ring 


systems.!° Graph-based techniques, such as the smallest set of smallest rings (SSSR) 
method and ring perception algorithms, have been developed to characterize and 
classify ring systems based on their topological properties, symmetry, and 
aromaticity.!°'' Herein, a new strategy for analyzing cyclic compounds based on the 
SSSR algorithm, which identifies and classifies molecules based on their linkage to 
the ring is described. 

Novel structures are always pursued by drug developers, necessitating artificially 
generated datasets with cyclic structures similar to marketed drugs or natural products 
for virtual screening and drug design. Traditional approaches to generating new 
molecular structures involve combining or recombining of chemical fragments, which 
are not feasible for highly complicated ring structures. 

In recent years, with the development of big data in chemistry and the 
advancement of artificial intelligence, deep generative models have shown enormous 
potential in accelerating drug discovery and introducing innovation to exploration 
within the chemical space.!™!4 Compared to traditional molecular generation methods 
that rely on the combination or recombination of chemical fragments, deep generative 
models offer a new way that does not directly rely on structural similarity.'° Therefore, 
utilizing deep generative models can expand the chemical space of drug-like 
compounds, increase the diversity of cyclic compound structures, and establish 
structurally novel and larger-scale compound libraries for future drug research. '° 

Herein, we focused on drug-like and natural product—like cyclic compounds. First, 
we developed D3Rings, a fast and accurate ring system identification and 
classification method. Second, using D3Rings, we systematically classified cyclic 
compounds across various databases. Third, employing three deep generative 
models—VAE, AAE, and CharRNN—we constructed large-scale datasets of natural 
product—like and drug-like molecules. Lastly, through the virtual screening of millions 
of compounds, we demonstrated that large-scale databases enhance the discovery of 
structurally diverse, high-affinity drug-like compounds in the context of drug—target 


interactions. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Data collection 


Our experiments utilized three molecular databases: ChEMBL30, a drug-like 
compound dataset; DrugBank (5.1.9), containing approved/investigational drug 
information; and COCONUT, an extensive collection of open natural product dataset, 
comprising the most complete up-to-date dataset of natural product compounds and 
natural product—like compounds.'7!° These three databases have different 
characteristics owing to their respective data sources. We obtained molecules from the 
ChEMBL30, DrugBank (5.1.9), and COCONUT (January 2022) databases in 
SMILES string representation.” To ensure compatibility with the RDKit v.2020.09.1 


toolkit in Python, we removed very few molecules that could not be processed. 
The classification of molecules in molecular datasets 


Figure 1A-C illustrates the classification of molecules according to the presence 
or absence of ring structures in the molecule and the characteristics of the ring linkage. 
Molecules are categorized into acyclic compounds (containing no ring structures), 
monocyclic compounds (containing only one ring or no direct linkage between rings), 
and joined ring compounds (two or more rings directly linked to each other). 
Especially, the joined ring compounds exhibit different ways that two or more rings 
can be connected (Figure 1C). If two or more rings are linked by one common atom 
with twisted structures, the structure is called a spiro ring structure.”! If two or more 
rings share two or more atoms joined together by common ring edges, then the 
resulting structure is called a fused ring structure, where the rings share two adjacent 
atoms. Conversely, if the rings share two nonadjacent atoms with one or more atoms 
between them, then it is called a bridged ring structure. Among the fused and bridged 
ring structures, there is a special type of structure, generally a hollow cage with a 
three-dimensional structure, called a cage ring structure.”” Additionally, we screened 
macrocyclic molecules, a common structural feature in cyclic compounds: a ring 


structure of 12 or more atoms (Figure 1D).” 
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Figure 1. Schematic diagram of (A) acyclic structure, (B) monocyclic structure, (C) 


joined ring structure, and (D) macrocyclic structure. 


Using our newly developed method D3Rings, we categorized molecules in 
ChEMBL30, DrugBank (5.1.9), and COCONUT (January 2022) into acyclic, 
monocyclic, spiro ring, fused and bridged ring, cage ring, and macrocyclic 


compounds based on their structural characteristics. 
Ring structure classification method: D3Rings 


The flow of D3Rings for molecular classification is shown in Figure 2A. The 
program first identifies the ring structure in the molecule based on the SSSR method, 
checking for directly connected molecules in the ring system. Subsequently, the 
program performs further identification based on the unique properties of each type of 
joined ring compound. For spiro ring compounds, we need to find molecules with a 
single bridgehead atom in their structure, while macrocyclic compounds are identified 
by locating molecules with a ring structure that contains 12 or more atoms. Especially, 
fused and bridged ring compounds are subdivided according to the maximum number 
of joined rings in the molecule. Figure 2B illustrates the calculation of the maximum 
number of joined rings in a molecule, achieved by breaking the molecule from the 
acyclic bond to obtain several molecular fragments. The number of joined rings in 
each molecular fragment is determined using the following formula: the number of 


joined rings = the number of ring bonds — the number of ring atoms + 1. The 


maximum value of joined rings among all fragments represents the final maximum 
number of joined rings in one molecule. Notably, for molecules containing multiple 
ring assemblies, we classify the molecules in terms of the maximum number of 
directly connected rings in the ring system. The entire process is executed using our 
Python program, mainly the RDKit v.2020.09.1 package. D3Rings is now available at 


http://www.d3pharma.com/D3Rings/. 
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Figure 2. Strategies for D3Rings. (A) Flow chart of the molecular classification 
procedure. (B) Schematic diagram of the strategy for calculating the maximum 


number of joined rings. 


Statistics on halogenated compounds in molecular datasets 


To investigate the distribution of halogenated compounds across various 


databases, we selected all compounds, spiro ring compounds, fused and bridged ring 


compounds, and macrocyclic compounds from ChEMBL30, DrugBank (5.1.9), and 
COCONUT (January 2022), respectively, as sample pools. Subsequently, we counted 
the proportions of halogen-containing compounds, compounds with a single type of 
halogen, and the distribution of the number of halogen atoms within halogenated 


compounds in each sample pool. 
Deep generative models for building new molecular databases 


Deep generative models have emerged as new tools for exploring the molecular 
chemistry space. Herein, we used three deep generative models to build the molecular 
datasets: variational autoencoders (VAE), adversarial autoencoders (AAE), and 
character-level recurrent neural networks (CharRNN). 

VAE operates by encoding high-dimensional input into a low-dimensional space 
(latent space) via an encoder and then decoding it back to high-dimensional output via 
a decoder (Figure 3A).*4?° The loss function used by VAE for training includes two 
components: reconstruction loss and  Kullback—Leibler divergence (KL 
divergence).*°?’ We used a gated recurrent unit (GRU) bidirectional recurrent neural 
network with a linear output layer as an encoder and a three-layer GRU with dropout 
layers as a decoder. VAE is designed to generate novel cyclic drug molecules with 
structural properties similar to the training set. VAE models can be trained on a 
dataset of cyclic drugs and used to explore the chemical space for new drugs. 

AAE is also a probabilistic autoencoder like VAE but uses the generative 
adversarial networks to perform variational inference that replaces the KL divergence 
in VAE (Figure 3B). The encoder in this work incorporates a single-layer long 
short-term memory (LSTM), and the decoder comprises a two-layer LSTM. A two- 
layer fully connected linear neural network with an exponential linear unit activation 
function forms the discriminator. AAE can be trained on cyclic drug datasets to 
generate molecules possessing desired properties and aligning well with the training 
data. 

CharRNN is a deep learning model for modeling a series of characters; the 


distribution of the next character is predicted based on the observed characters.*°?! We 


used three-layers LSTM cells with a dropout layer and Softmax as the output layer. 
CharRNN is trained by maximizing the log-likelihood of the training data (Figure 3C). 
CharRNN can be used to generate novel cyclic drug molecules by training on a large 
corpus of known compounds. RNN are particularly useful when the desired properties 
of cyclic drug molecules are closely related to their sequential characteristics, such as 


specific functional groups or substructures. 


(A) Variational Autoencoder (VAE) 
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(B) Adversarial Autoencoder (AAE) 
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(C) Character-level recurrent neural network (CharRNN) 
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Figure 3. Frameworks of (A) variational autoencoder, (B) adversarial autoencoder, 


and (C) character-level recurrent neural network. 


We split the DrugBank (5.1.9) and COCONUT (January 2022) databases into 
training and validation sets at a ratio of 9:1, respectively. The DrugBank training set 
had 10,154 molecules, while the COCONUT training set had 366,228 molecules. 


Correspondingly, the DrugBank validation set had 1,129 molecules, and the 


COCONUT validation set had 40,692 molecules. Subsequently, VAE, AAE, and 
CharRNN were used to build DrugBank-like (4,185,929 molecules) and COCONUT- 
like (119,381 molecules) databases, each expanding the original database by 
approximately tenfold. In this process, SMILES was used as input and output 


representations. 
Evaluation and statistics for generating molecular databases 


To evaluate the ability of the models to generate molecules and test the 
performance of these molecules in the newly generated drug-like and natural product- 
like database, we proposed a set of metrics in Molecular Sets (MOSES) to assess the 
generated molecules.*? These metrics include molecular validity (Valid), molecular 
novelty (Novelty), internal diversity (Internal diversity), uniqueness (Unique), 
fragment similarity (Frag), scaffold similarity (Scaff), and similarity to nearest 
neighbor (SNN). Validity, Novelty, Internal diversity, and Unique were calculated for 
the difference in intact molecules between training set and generated set. The other 
three metrics compare the differences between the BRICS fragments (Frag), Bemis— 
Murcko scaffolds (Scaff), and molecular fingerprints (SNN) obtained using the 
training and generated sets, respectively. For the uniqueness metric, we calculated 
Unique 10k in our experiments, representing the uniqueness of the top 10,000 valid 
molecules in the generated compound dataset. In addition, we calculated the 
distributions of molecular weight (MW), oil—water partition coefficient (LogP), 
quantitative estimation of drug-likeness (QED), and synthetic accessibility (SA) for 
the generated and training molecule sets using MOSES. 

To verify the molecular composition of the new database is consistent with the 
original database, the same statistics for acyclic, monocyclic, spiro ring, fused and 
bridged ring, macrocyclic, and halogenated compounds were performed for the 


DrugBank- and COCONUT-like databases using D3Rings. 
Exploring the impact of molecular dataset size on virtual screening results 


Virtual screening via molecular docking is useful for discovering active 


compounds from a chemical library.**34"> To explore the necessity of generating 
large-scale chemical datasets for virtual screening, molecular docking was performed 
against databases of different sizes. The molecules for docking come from the newly 
established COCONUT-like molecular dataset. We created four levels of virtual 
screening molecular libraries of different sizes by selecting the top 0.1%, 1.0%, 
10.0%, and 100.0% of molecules from the natural product—like database. After that, 
we performed molecular docking with the previously identified conserved 
coronavirus proteins: SARS-CoV-2 3CLpro, RdRp, and nsp13.°° All molecular 
docking tasks were performed using the Glide HTVS docking program in Schrödinger 
Release 2020. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Molecular classification screening and statistics results for different datasets 


Molecular classification statistics are performed on three datasets extracted from 
ChEMBL30, DrugBank (5.1.9), and COCONUT (January 2022), resulting in the final 
datasets containing 1,038,551, 11,283, and 406,920 molecules, respectively, after a 
simple filter. 

Using D3Rings, acyclic, monocyclic, and joined ring compounds in the three 
datasets were screened (Figure 4 left and Table S1). The statistical results show 
substantial variations: 1) The proportion of molecules without any cyclic structure 
(blue) is higher in the DrugBank (13.77%) than that in the bioactive compound 
database ChEMBL (1.08%) and natural product database COCONUT (5.14%); 2) the 
ChEMBL and DrugBank datasets shared a similar proportion of molecules with one 
ring structure or no direct linkage between multiple rings (purple) (42.85% vs. 
42.15%, respectively), contrasting with the lower content of such compounds in the 
natural product and natural product—like molecular datasets (23.28%); 3) COCONUT 
dataset had a substantially higher proportion of molecules with two or more directly 
linked rings (green) (71.58%) compared to ChEMBL and DrugBank (56.07% vs. 


44.08%, respectively). In summary, ring compounds are the most abundant 


compounds in all three datasets, with ChEMBL having the fewest acyclic compounds, 
COCONUT having the most cyclic compounds, and DrugBank showcasing the 
simplest ring structures (the content of acyclic compounds and monocyclic 
compounds exceeds 55%). As expected, COCONUT has the most complicated 
structures (71.58% cyclic compounds; among the cyclic compounds, the proportion of 
joined ring compounds is more than 3/4). 

The three-dimensional stacked bar chart on the right side of Figure 4 and Table 
S2 illustrates a detailed analysis of the joined ring compounds in three different ways: 
the presence of spiro ring structures (Classification 1), the presence of fused or 
bridged ring structures (Classification 2), and the maximum number of joined rings in 
fused ring compounds (Classification 3). Key findings include the following: 1) 
COCONUT database is richer in spiro ring compounds (5.38%) compared to other 
databases; 2) fused and bridged ring compounds dominate all three datasets, 
constituting 55.10%, 43.69%, and 71.15% in ChEMBL, DrugBank, and COCONUT, 
respectively; 3) COCONUT has the most structures with fused rings (the number of 
fused rings > 2), especially, significantly more molecules with up to three or more 
fused ring structures. In addition, COCONUT contains more cage compounds than 
drug molecules and bioactive molecules, including some alkaloids, terpenoids, 
xanthones, and some special cage like structures extracted from marine organisms. 
The COCONUT database also contains more macrocyclic compounds than ChEMBL 
and DrugBank, accounting for approximately 3.6 and 2.3 times the proportion of 
macrocyclic compounds in ChEMBL and DrugBank databases, respectively (Figure 5, 
Table S1). 

From these results, we found that the chemical structures of COCONUT 
compounds are more complex than that in ChEMBL and DrugBank, and are rich in 


characteristic structures such as spiro ring, fused rings, bridged rings and macrocycles. 
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Figure 4. Molecular classification statistics for (A) ChEMBL30, (B) DrugBank 
(5.1.9), (C) COCONUT (January 2022) datasets. 


* The proportions of acyclic, monocyclic, and joined ring compounds in the dataset are shown in 
the 3D pie chart on the left. The statistical results for the continued classification of joined ring 
compounds according to the presence of spiro ring structures (Category 1), the presence of fused 
and bridged ring structures (Category 2), and the number of fused rings contained (Category 3) are 


shown in the 3D stacked bar chart on the right. 
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Figure 5. Proportions of the fused and bridged ring, spiro ring, cage ring, and 
macrocyclic compounds in ChEMBL30, DrugBank (5.1.9), and COCONUT (January 
2022) datasets. 


Statistical results for halogenated compounds in different molecular datasets 


In our analysis of halogenated compounds in the ChEMBL, DrugBank, and 
COCONUT databases, a consistent trend emerged—bioactive compounds exhibited 
the highest proportion of halogenated compounds, followed by the DrugBank 
database, while natural or natural compound-like products showed the lowest 
proportion. This pattern was consistent across all sample pools, including spiro ring, 
fused and bridged ring, and macrocyclic compounds (Figures 6 and S1 and Tables S3 
and S4). Despite the noteworthy presence of halogenated compounds among the drug- 
like compounds, the actual number of halogenated drugs reaching the market is 
smaller than expected. One reason for this is that natural products are an inspiration 
for discovering new drugs, but as previous research and our results show, halogenated 
natural products are rare.*’*? From previous research, there were only 10,310 
halogenated natural products described in the Dictionary of Natural Products (DNP) 
in March 2021, while we found 40,722 halogenated natural products and halogenated 


natural product—like molecules in the COCONUT database, a substantial increase 


compared to the 10,310 halogenated natural products documented in the Dictionary of 
Natural Products as of March 2021.*°*! Figures 6 and S1 also illustrate that fluorine- 
and chlorine-containing compounds are the most common and bromine- and iodine- 
containing compounds are scarce. In fact, fluorine- and _ chlorine-containing 
compounds are more stable than iodine-containing compounds. In addition, as shown 
in Figure S2 and Table S5, most halogenated compounds, especially in halogenated 
natural products, contain only one halogen atom (up to 61% of halogenated natural 
products contain only one halogen atom). In contrast, halogenated drugs contain a 
higher proportion of compounds with multiple halogen atoms (nearly 50%), 
highlighting the importance of introducing halogen atoms in modulating the 


lipophilicity, pKa, conformation, and bioavailability of drugs.” 
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Figure 6. Proportions of halogen-containing compounds in ChEMBL30, DrugBank 
(5.1.9), and COCONUT (January 2022) datasets. 


Generation and establishment of large molecular datasets 


The VAE, AAE, and CharRNN models were trained using the DrugBank or 
COCONUT training sets, respectively, with the corresponding training 
hyperparameters obtained after parameter tuning shown in Table S6. 

The VAE, AAE, and CharRNN models were trained using a set of 10,154 
molecules from DrugBank (5.1.9), generating 40,000 valid molecules each. After 
merging and deduplicating, a drug-like molecule dataset of 119,381 molecules was 
established, approximately 10 times larger than the DrugBank dataset. Similarly, the 
VAE, AAE, and CharRNN models were trained using a set of 366,228 molecules from 
COCONUT (January 2022), generating 1,500,000 valid molecules each. After 
merging and deduplicating, a natural product—like molecular dataset of 4,185,929 
molecules was obtained, approximately 10 times the size of the COCONUT dataset. 
To assess the generated molecules, we randomly selected 10,000 molecules from the 
training set and each of the three generated molecule sets and downscaled them using 
the t-SNE dimensionality reduction algorithm, and the results are shown in Figure 7. 
The distribution in reduced dimensions shows substantial overlap between the 
generated molecules and their respective training data from DrugBank or COCONUT, 
indicating that the generated molecules reproduce the properties of the molecules in 
the training set very well. Furthermore, the different molecular deep generative 
models complement each other and explore chemical space beyond the molecules in 
the training set. Figure S3 showcases randomly selected molecules from the 
DrugBank- and COCONUT-like datasets generated using VAE, AAE, and CharRNN. 


The structures of the newly generated molecules are valid and chemically reasonable. 
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Figure 7. t-SNE dimensionality reduction plot of sampled molecules in training sets 
and generated molecule sets for (A) DrugBank-like dataset and (B) COCONUT-like 


dataset. 


Evaluation of molecular deep generative models and statistics for generated 


molecular databases 


The models were trained on the DrugBank or COCONUT training sets, and their 
performance in generating molecules was evaluated, with results shown in Table 1. 
All models performed well in evaluating the molecular validity, novelty, internal 
diversity, and uniqueness of the top 10,000 valid molecules generated using the 
models (Unique 10k). Validity indicators of the generated molecules approached or 
equaled 1, indicating the validity of SMILES strings for all generated molecules. The 
proportion of generated molecules that did not exist in the training set (Novelty) 
exceeded 99%, suggesting that none of the models had overfitting problems, and the 
internal diversity of the generated molecules was evaluated with scores ranging from 
0.888 to 0.902, showing that these models were beneficial for discovering novel 
chemical structures and expanding chemical space. Uniqueness evaluation scores 
were all greater than 0.98, demonstrating that these models were not limited to 
producing only a few types of molecules. In the similarity evaluation of compound 
substructure distribution, the BRICS fragments (Frag) of generated molecules showed 
higher similarity to the training set, while the Bemis—Murcko molecular scaffolds 


(Scaff) generated through the three models trained on COCONUT showed 


considerably lower similarity to the training set compared to models trained on 
DrugBank. This suggests the emergence of more novel molecular scaffolds in the 
COCONUT-like dataset. Finally, the assessed values of SNN for each model remained 
between 0.3—0.5, combined with the high novelty results of the model, indicating that 


the models did not suffer from overfitting and explored new chemical space. 


Table 1. Performance metrics for models after training with DrugBank or COCONUT 


training sets. 


Valid Novelty Internal Unique Frag Scaff SNN 


(M (T) diversity (1) 10k — (T) (1) (M) 
DrugBank-like dataset 


AAE 1.0 0.999 0.892 1.0 0.977 0.834 0.451 

VAE 1.0 0.999 0.888 1.0 0.998 0.907 0.486 

CharRNN 1.0 0.999 0.888 0.999 0.998 0.931 0.556 
COCONUT-like dataset 

AAE 0.999 0.998 0.902 0.991 0.979 0.461 0.334 

VAE 1.0 0.998 0.899 0.986 0.969 0.307 0.331 

CharRNN 0.999 0.990 0.898 0.993 0.993 0.524 0.373 


* The metrics include molecular validity (Valid), molecular novelty (Novelty), internal diversity 
(Internal diversity), uniqueness (Unique 10k), fragment similarity (Frag), scaffold similarity 
(Scaff), and similarity to the nearest neighbor (SNN). The limits of these metrics are [0,1], where 
larger values indicate better performance. 

In addition, we compared the distributions of MW, LogP, QED, and SA scores 
for compounds in the training set against those generated through DrugBank- or 
COCONUT-like models (Figure 8). Figure 8A shows that the distributions of all 
chemical properties for the molecules generated through deep generative models 
overlap well with those of DrugBank molecules (orange), indicating effective 
capturing of the molecular characteristics of the training set. Figure 8B shows that the 
models can reproduce the properties of the training set molecules well, with the QED 
and SA distribution graphs indicating that the properties of the molecules generated 


through the CharRNN model closely overlap with those of the training set (orange). 


Additionally, we evaluated the performance of AAE, VAE, and CharRNN 
models and compared them with LatentGAN (Prykhodko et al., 2019) and JT-VAE 
(Jin et al., 2018) models using the MOSES benchmarking score metrics. All 
models were trained on the DrugBank dataset, and 10,000 molecules each were 
subsequently generated for evaluation. Table S7 reveals that LatentGAN and JT-VAE 
models perform substantially worse compared to the other three models in internal 
diversity, Unique 10k, Frag, Scaff, and SNN (values shown in gray shading). Figure 
S4 shows the distributions of four molecular properties in the generated and test sets. 
JT-VAE is biased toward lighter molecules, indicating ease of molecule synthesis (SA) 
but low drug-like properties (QED). LatentGAN prefers to generate molecules with 
excessive MW, consistent with its low QED and high SA score. In contrast, the other 
three models closely match the data distribution. 

The statistical results for acyclic, monocyclic, and joined ring compounds in the 
DrugBank- and COCONUT-like databases are shown in the 3D pie chart on the left 
column of Figure S5 and Table S8. The joined ring compounds are further divided 
into spiro ring compounds, fused and bridged ring compounds, and the number of 
fused rings contained, as shown in the 3D stacked bar chart on the right column of 
Figure S5 and Tables S8 and S9. Additionally, Figure S6 compares the percentages of 
spiro ring, fused and bridged ring, cage ring, and macrocyclic compounds in different 
generated molecular datasets. The statistical results for halogenated compounds are 
shown in Figures S7—S9 and Tables S10—S12. These statistical results show that the 
prevalence of each type of feature molecule in the DrugBank- and COCONUT-like 
datasets aligns with that in the original DrugBank and COCONUT databases. Notably, 
the proportion of molecules with a maximum fused ring size of three or more 
(Category 3 in Figure S5) in the generated molecular dataset is smaller than that in the 
original dataset. This suggests that under the condition of limited training data on 
structurally complex cyclic molecules, deep generative models exhibit a reduced 


likelihood of generating molecules with more complex ring structures. 
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Figure 8. Distribution of chemical properties for (A) DrugBank training set and the 
DrugBank-like dataset generated through VAE, AAE, and CharRNN and (B) 


COCONUT training set and the COCONUT-like dataset generated through VAE, 
AAE, and CharRNN. 

* Key metrics: (1) MW: molecular weight. (2) LogP: oil—water partition coefficient. (3) QED: 
quantitative estimation of drug-likeness, a [0,1] value estimating the potential of a molecule as a 
drug candidate. (4) SA: synthetic accessibility score, a heuristic estimate of synthesis difficulty of 


given molecules: hard (10) or easy (1). 


The impact of molecular dataset size on virtual screening 


As the size of the virtual screening library expands, the ability to find molecules 
with high target affinity influences the optimal size of the molecular database. A total 
of 4,185,929 molecules were included in the COCONUT-like molecular dataset, from 
which subsets of 4,186 (0.1%), 41,859 (1%), 418,593 (10%), and 4,185,929 (100%) 
molecules were sequentially extracted to construct four subsets of different sizes and 
docked against the SARS-CoV-2 conserved proteins 3CLpro, RdRp, and nsp13. 
Figure 9A illustrates that the number of molecules with a high likelihood of binding to 
receptor proteins increases with the expansion of the docking library size (Table S13). 
As the virtual screening library size increases by a factor of 1,000, the number of 
molecules with docking scores less than —6.0 kcal/mol against the target proteins also 
experiences an approximately 1,000-fold increase. 

As depicted in Figure 9B and Table S13, the enhancement of best docking scores 
correlates with the expansion of the molecular library. The best docking score for 
SARS-CoV-2 3CLpro increased from —8.408 to —10.693 kcal/mol (Asctpro = —2.285 
kcal/mol), for SARS-CoV-2 RdRp from —10.148 to —12.112 kcal/mol (Ararp = —1.964 
kcal/mol), and for SARS-CoV-2 nsp13 from —10.944 to —11.864 kcal/mol (Ansp13 = 
—0.920 kcal/mol). The improvement in best docking scores was monotonic with the 
expansion of the docking library. As the docking subset increased by a factor of 10°, 
the mean scores of the top 100 docked molecules monotonically increased in virtual 
screening against SARS-CoV-2 3CLpro, RdRp, and nsp13, with As3ctpro = —2.246 
kcal/mol, Ararp = —2.440 kcal/mol, and Anspi3 = —2.227 kcal/mol, respectively (Figure 


9C). This suggests that as the docking molecular library expands, the predicted 


docking scores of top-ranked molecules to the targets steadily improve, and showing 
no signs of saturation in our experiment. 

In addition, the compounds involved in docking were categorized into five 
subsets: acyclic, monocyclic, spiro ring, fused and bridged ring, and macrocyclic 
compounds. Figure SI0A and B shows that the best docking scores are always 
observed from the molecules with ring structures, with monocyclic compounds and 
fused and bridged ring compounds performing better in the docking results against the 
three targets. Figure S10C—D shows that monocyclic compounds performed best in 
docking with RdRp targets, while fused and bridged ring compounds showed the best 
affinity against 3CLpro and nsp13. 

Therefore, virtual screening of a large library of molecules proves beneficial for 
improving docking results and finding ligands with good affinity to the targets. This 
observation aligns with a study by Lyu et al., where ultralarge libraries were docked 
against D4, 62, and SHT2A receptors to study how docking scores varied with library 
size. The results indicated that as the library grew from 10° to over 10° molecules, the 
fit of the top-ranking docked molecules steadily improved without reaching saturation 
and the number of molecules in the favorable scoring region increased.** In our 
experiments, cyclic structures, such as fused and bridged ring and monocyclic 
compounds, were prevalent and exhibited the best docking scores among the top- 


ranked docking molecules. 
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Figure 9. Effect of library size on docking performance against the SARS-CoV-2 
3CLpro, RdRp, and nsp13. 


* (A) Change in the number of molecules with docking scores less than —6.0 kcal/mol with 


increasing library size. (B) Change of the best docking scores as library size grows. (C) Change in 


the average docking scores of the top-ranking 100 molecules with increasing library size. 


CONCLUSION 


Cyclic compounds are ubiquitous in nature, making them an important category 
of molecules for drug discovery and development. Herein, we developed a new 
method, called D3Rings, that can be used to identify acyclic, monocyclic, spiro ring, 
fused and bridged ring, and macrocyclic compounds. With this method, we performed 
a statistical analysis of cyclic compounds in three different molecular datasets 
(ChEMBL, DrugBank, and COCONUT) and found that the natural product—like 
database COCONUT is rich in cyclic structures, such as spiro ring, fused and bridged 
rings, cage ring compounds, and macrocycles. Leveraging three well-trained deep 
generative models (e.g., VAE, AAE, and CharRNN), we generated ten times larger 
drug-like and natural product—like molecular datasets than DrugBank and COCONUT, 
respectively. Docking the newly generated COCONUT-like database to three anti- 
COVID-19 target proteins reveals that as the molecular library expanded, the docked 
binding affinity between the top-ranked docked molecules and target proteins steadily 
improved. Our findings underscore the practical value of larger molecular datasets 
containing cyclic compounds for future drug discovery. This work underscores the 
importance of cyclic compounds and the potential impact of enriched molecular 


datasets in advancing drug discovery and development. 
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